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he had been ill and was lying in bed conva-
lescent, in a room full of flowers, with a tell-tale
glimpse through the windows of an ordinary
dull London street on a wet summer's after-
noon. He had been reading that powerful
romance of an artist at odds with circum-
stance who has to fight hard for his art in
the greedy world of Paris, Jean Christophe ;
and he was curiously concerned at the picture
of a soul in trouble, and at the conditions
of life which went to determine that trouble,
displayed in the pages of the book. "You
people over here," he said, "seem to me to
be all in a state of continual strife. It is all
struggling, hard striving to live. There is
no place for rest, or peace of mind, or that
meditative relief which in our country we feel
to be needed for the health of our spirits."
In much the same degree in which our noisy
activity over here affected him, he was able to
affect us in turn by the imperturbable peace of
his own bearing. He seemed to have the power
to make an ordinary room, a London house, a
lecture hall, a company of people, the vehicle of
his Indian serenity- He went through many
occasions, often very trying ones, without losing